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WHEN historians blame Walpole for not attempting
reforms, they lose sight of a leading chapter in his
policy: they omit his vigorous and fruitful efforts in the
field of trade and commerce, which was then of far
greater national importance than any merely political or
parliamentary changes. His biographer is in the right
when he complains that men have thought too exclu-
sively of the minister's triple alliances, quadruple
alliances, and foreign treaties j have made too much of
the charges of ambition and corruption brought against
him by unbridled faction; antl havo loft those salutary
regulations which ought to render the name of Walpole
dear to every Englishman, to be principally confined to
books of rates and taxes,1 Walpole opened this chapter
in what was, for the time, a remarkable proposition. In
1721 the king's speech contained a paragraph fore-
shadowing reforms, compared with which bills for
abolishing places or shortening parliaments wore but as
flies on the legislative wheel. u Wo iliould be extremely
wanting to ourselves," the king was made to say,t{ if we
neglected to improve the favourable opportunity given
1 Donee, oh> xxtiuir Robert Walpole; but it is
